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ing 
on OTABLE articles in the columns of this jour- 2. The Supreme Court has as yet given no deci- 
sic nal have already discussed various aspects of sion upon the question of the constitutionality of the 
the questions raised by the title of this paper. Dr. inquisition which these Committees of Congress 
Van Dusen, pointing out that the clergy cannot ask make into the beliefs and associations of the persons 
for privileges above other citizens, laid great stress who come before them. It is quite clear that the use 
tie upon the responsibility of the Churches to clarify the of the Fifth Amendment does throw suspicion upon 
n~ issues and “rally the confused and demoralized the user whether it ought to or not. It is now hoped 
in- American populace to the vindication and safe- that the Court may shortly make public a decision 
guarding of the essentials of their national health concerning the relevancy of the First Amendment. 
we and welfare.” Dr. Bennett discussed, with his cus- In the meanwhile it is important to note that there 
)s- tomary judicious care, the question of Communism is a conviction upon the part of many who have 
an among the clergy. Dr. Pope, somewhat earlier, pre- concerned themselves with this matter that not only 
rt sented a discriminating study of the Fifth Amend- the Bill of Rights but the essential meaning of the 
is- ment. Constitution itself protects citizens from such ques- 
ce, But now that there is general anticipation that tioning. Dr. Alexander Meiklejohn, for example, in 
ate the Un-American Activities Committee will be get- a brilliant article in the University of Chicago Law 
ting to work again on the matter and that the Com- Journal (Spring, 1953) discusses the position of 
= mittee on Maintenance of American Freedom of Madison and Hamilton and makes clear that cer- 
a The National Council of Churches has begun to tainly in the intention of the most influential of the 
“sd study the situation, presumably with a view to ac- “Founding Fathers” the First Amendment was only 
ate tion, it is not inappropriate to offer some further dis- an interpretation of the fundamental position that: 
say cussion of the questions which face not only the the people being the source of authority and that of 
an Churches but the American people as a whole. Here legislative bodies only delegated and limited, free 
an are three of them: the first of trivial importance ; the debate among the people is therefore, to use another 
rd. third a further emphasis upon what Dr. Van Dusen phrase, the essence of government by the consent of 
n- has already said: the second touching the fundamen- the governed. No delegated authority can hamper 
an tal question of Americanism. this free debate, and free debate is possible only if 
ry 1. The National Council and many of the a citizen is free to utter or to conceal his opinions. 
h- Churches comprising it have already condemned the That raises the interesting question whether any 
* methods used by these Cc ommittees of Congress and Committee of Congress or of the State Legislatures 
_ their lesser imitators in some of the States. But has any right to do what its title ‘on Un-American 
15 there has been so much indignation concerning meth- Activities” implies— that is, define for you and me 
“a ods that very little attention has been called to the what it is to be an American. At least to the non- 
all utterly trivial character of much of their work. The legal mind it would seem that to define an Un- 
to transcription of the Oxnam hearing, for example, American activity one must have a standard by 
ot is revelation of an immaturity: a concern with trivi- which to measure ; and the only standard which the 
b- alities upon the part of the Committee which makes a non-legal mind discovers is the Declaration of In- 
ch loyal American heartsick. Much of it can best be dependence which certainly proclaims the right of 
dealt with by the “New Yorker” approach. Only revolution if no other way to right injustice is open 
ridicule in comment or cartoon really fits it; but and the Constitution which offers political freedom 
perhaps some study of it by the Council’s Committee for all. 
or might help. Even Congressmen don’t like to be Since such a view is held by many people, one 
'y, thought of as still in the eighth grade. might add another category to those which Dr. Ben- 
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nett has specified as reasons why so many clergy 
(and others as well) have supported Communist- 
front or Communist-inspired or Communist-dom- 
inated activities. Where the goal seemed desirable 
and the work being done creditable, support was a 
kind of protest vote—a non-conformist showing his 
independence. The Attorney General’s list of sub- 
versive organizations is in the eyes of such non- 
conformists an effort on the part of government to 
shape the opinion of people in a field which is be- 
yond its delegated powers. If any of these organi- 
zations are engaging in criminal activities let that be 
made clear and as in the case of offenders under the 
Smith Act the courts can take care of the case. That 
is where they belong whether one approves of the 
Supreme Court decision on that Act or would sup- 
port the dissent. 

3. All this, whatever view one may have of the 


Constitution and the First Amendment, merely 
emphasizes in another way what Dr. Van Dusen said 
of the responsibility of the Churches. They must 
not only help to clarify the political issues. They 
must also help to make clear that they owe their 
ultimate allegiance to God and not to the State, that 
therefore they will have no part in the efforts of 
Congressional Committees or any other groups to 
limit the freedom of the pulpit. Mr. Velde is re- 
ported to have said, that they might ask the Churches 
to help in this investigation of the loyalty of cer- 
tain clergy. Some one needs to help him and his 
Committee to understand a little better the meaning 
of the religion which they probably profess. The 
F.B.I. can take care of criminal disloyalty. The 
Churches will proclaim so far as they have grace 
and understanding, the will of God for man. 
} 8 


“Eschatological Hope” and Social 
Responsibility 


ROBERT McAFEE BROWN 


N THE preparations for the Evanston Conference 

of the World Council of Churches to be held this 
summer, the theme of “Christian hope” has natur- 
ally gravitated to a discussion of eschatology, or “the 
last things,” and the sense in which the Biblical 
ideas of the “end” (the second coming, the last days, 
the anti-Christ, etc.) are to be understood. The im- 
portant question has been asked. “To what extent is 
Christian hope dependent upon some kind of ‘ful- 
fillment’ or ‘consummation’ of the total historical 
process?” However, the give and take which has 
ensued in the religious press and journals of this 
country has baffled and confused American laymen 
and pastors, more than it has edified them. (It has 
also baffled and confused the theologians, including, 
if I may be bold enough to say so, a number who 
have participated in the discussion.) And the dan- 
ger which has emerged from all this is that in the 
minds of a good many American churchmen, escha- 
tology has become even more unreal than it was be- 
fore. “This is a theologians’ fight,” they say, “let 
us leave them to their irrelevancies, and get on to 
the more important business of trying to organize 
twentieth century life in some kind of tolerable 
fashion.” 


While this may be an honest protest, proceeding 
from the highest of motivations, I venture the com- 
ment that it misses the point. It need not be the case 
that concern with eschatology leads to irrelevance or 


to a widening of the gap between Christian faith 
and social responsibility. In fact, I would urge that 
it is within the framework of Christian eschatology 
that social and political concern can be understood 
most profoundly. 

What needs to be done is to try to demonstrate 
in as unpretentious and pedestrian a way as possible, 
something of the connection between eschatology 
and ethics. The following comments are offered as 
a starter in this direction, in the hope that they may 
be picked up, torn apart (if need be), and recast by 
wiser minds in such a way that our necessary con- 
cern with eschatology may relate itself more ob- 
viously to the immediate tasks of Christian ethcial 
responsibility. 

I 

Before doing this it is necessary to make a dis- 
tinction between two differing versions of the es- 
chatological hope which have wide currency today. 
One of these versions, of a more “literalistic” type, 
stresses belief in the return of Christ in such an im- 
mediate temporal sense as to undercut rather effec- 
tively the necessity for corporate political action or 
concern on the part of Christians. Here the empha- 
sis iS so exclusively immediate and “vertical” as 
to make it exceedingly difficult to find a place for 
any kind of long-range planning, or even concern, 
about the temporal future, in terms, say, of eco- 
nomic order or economic justice. The “interim” be- 
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tween now and the end must be endured, but it must 
not be taken so seriously as to deflect attention from 
concern with the second coming of Christ. Those 
who espouse this very rigorous kind of eschatology 
must, it would seem to me, draw whatever sense of 
political and social concern they have, from other 
than distinctively Christian sources. Their political 
concern appears not so much as an outgrowth of 
their theology as a rather alien element imported into 
their theology. 


However, I beleve that there is another way of 
stating the eschatological concern, in terms of which 
our political and social responsibility can not only be 
understood, but understood more adequately than 
if the eschatological element is lacking. This view- 
point is harder to state, but it would seek to remind 
us that history may very well continue for an in- 
definite length of time, and that the Christian is 
obligated to take radical account of this fact. The 
significance of the “end,” from this standpoint, is 
twofold. (1) A belief that there is a fulfillment or a 
consummation, without trying to date it, safeguards 
belief in the meaningfulness of the whole historical 
enterprise. That is to say, one can affirm that hu- 
man history under God has direction and purposive- 
ness, that history is going somewhere. Its direction 
and fulfillment can be understood by the Christian in 
terms of Christ. He stands at the “end”—not chaos 
or Satan or Senator McCarthy (terms which I do 
not here suggest as synonymous although I am often 
inclined to think that they are). History is not just 
a meaningless, tragic jumble of events, but the arena 
in which God is at work. To be sure, we must not 
claim to know too much about a “pattern” or “design” 
in history. But that there is some pattern or design, 
even if known only to God, is an affirmation which 
is clearly part of Christian faith, and an affirmation 
which is very difficult to make outside of some ex- 
plicitly eschatological framework. 


(2) Such an interpretation also safeguards us 
against placing all of the meaning and significance 
of our existence within the temporal framework. 
We are rescued from the folly of placing all of our 
theological eggs in one utopian basket, only to have 
them smashed to bits when the bottom falls out of 
the basket. That the “fulfillment” is not simply the 
result of human striving, that it represents the ac- 
tivity of God rather than the activity of men, that it 
represents a judgment on our intentions and a ful- 
fillment of God’s intentions—such considerations 
help us, even in the midst of our historical striving, 
to keep our attention where it needs to be: on what 
God can do both through us and in spite of us, for 
the furtherance of His almighty will. So the signifi- 
cance of our historical striving is seen in its relation 
to a more ultimate significance than can be measured 
in merely historical terms. Historical activity is in- 
tensely meaningful, but it is meaningful because it 
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is picked up, transformed, judged, purged, and ful- 
filled—by God. 


II 


Now it is clear that in the New Testament period, 
the eschatological hope resembled the first of the two 
varieties distinguished above, rather than the sec- 
ond. The initial expectation was that the temporal 
order would come to a hasty conclusion. It is also 
clear that this eschatological hope was incorrect. 
The “end” did not come as the early Christians had 
anticipated that it would. However, it is further 
clear that the early Christians had a real sense of 
social responsibility, integrally related to their es- 
chatological hope. 

Consequently, in what follows I shall try to sug- 
gest three ways in which their eschatology and ethics 
were interrelated, and also suggest how, even in our 
own “revised” situation today, the attitude of the 
early church helps us to deal with the relationship 
of ethics and eschatology. 

1. Among the New Testament Christians, the fact 
of the matter is that eschatology did not lead to ir- 
responsibility or neglect of this world. On the con- 
trary, their concern with the “age to come” made 
them live more responsibly in the present age. This 
is a fact which can be documented. 

Take, for example, the conclusion of Paul’s dis- 
cussion of belief in the resurrection of the body— 
an eschatological emphasis if there ever was one. He 
concludes with the words. 


Therefore [i.e. because of this eschatological fact], 
my beloved brethren, be steadfast, immovable, al- 
ways abounding in the work of the Lord, knowing 
that in the Lord your labor is not in vain. 


(1 Cor. 15:34) 


This is a call to action, imbedded within the frame- 
work of eschatological concern. It gives, in fact, 
the true significance to work. Work “in the Lord” 
has meaning and significance. It is not “in vain.” 


The point is spelled out even more specifically at 
the beginning of the next chapter in the same letter. 
Having concluded his discussion of resurrection, 
Paul immediately urges the Corinthians to send a 
sum of money to the poor in Jerusalem. Not for a 
moment did he give them the option of thinking, 
“Eschatology is so important that we can forget 
about our needy brethren.” In fact, when some of 
his flock in Thessalonika did try that line, saying 
that since the “end” was coming soon they would 
not bother to work any more but would sit around 
and wait for Christ’s return, this nonsense was dealt 
with very sternly by Paul: “Jf anyone will not work, 
let him not eat.” (2 Thess. 3:10) 

The Epistle to the Hebrews makes the same point. 
The familiar eleventh chapter, with its discussion of 
the “heroes of faith”, stresses the notion that here 
we have no continuing city, that we are strangers 














and Pilgrims on earth, that God has prepared a bet- 
ter place for us—eschatology with a vengeance. But 
does this mean that we are to sit back and wait for 
the great day with patiently folded hands? On the 
contrary, “Therefore [i.e. because of the truth of 
this eschatological perspective ]—let us run with per- 
severance the race that is set before us.” (Heb. 
12:1) “The race that is set before us,” is right here 
and now. We have a job to do, and we are to get 
on with it, and no more dilly-dallying around ! 


The above examples demonstrate, I believe, that 
there was a strong sense of social concern among the 
early Christians, and that this was intimately re- 
lated to their eschatological hope. In two areas, how- 
ever, the analysis is inadaquate as a guide for us 
today, and we need to go beyond it. The first area 
has been mentioned before, the fact that we live in 
a “revised” situation, where the temporal future 
stretches ahead as a factor which we must take into 
account. This means that we must express our social 
responsibility in terms of more adequate long-range 
activity than merely, say, giving to the needy or 
taking care of the brethren. We are surely called 
upon to take our own historical situation into ac- 
count and attack our own contemporary problems 
politically as well as individually or ecclesiastically. 
This conclusion is borne out by the second area of 
difference, which lies in the fact that the early Chris- 
tians had no political power and did not consider 
the acquisition of it important. Christians today do 
have political power, and must consider the reten- 
tion and use of it highly important. For in view of 
the “revised” situation, political activity and social 
planning for the future become ways in which we 
can act meaningfully in our day. 

The responsibility which devolves upon us, in other 
words, is to act responsibly toward our situation, 
with the same measure of fidelity with which the 
early Christians acted responsibly toward their 
situation. And when the above two factors have been 
taken into account, I am confident that the escha- 
tological hope of the early Christians can be seen to 
be highly relevant not only to their own social con- 
cerns but to ours also. 


That point having been made, the other areas of 
relationship between eschatology and ethics can be 
dealt with more briefly. 


2. A second insight for ethics which emerges 
from the New Testament eschatology is this: the 
Christian, secure in the eschatological hope, can 
live in this world with a kind of gay abandon. He 
need not be troubled about himself, for he knows 
that the rock on which he stands is solid ground: 


If we live, we live to the Lord, and if we die, 
we die to the Lord; so then, whether we live or 
whether we die, we are the Lord’s. For to this 
end Christ died and lived again, that he might 


be Lord both of the dead and of the living. 
(Rom. 14:8-9) 


This verse captures the mood of the early Chris- 
tians perfectly. There was nothing to worry about. 
You could go about your activities in this world 
sure that nothing could harm you. If Caesar didn’t 
like the way you were behaving, so much the worse 
for Caesar. He couldn’t do you any real harm, for 
whether you lived, or whether you died, you were 
the Lord’s, and not Caesar’s. Your ultimate alle- 
giance to God freed you to live responsibly, in terms 
of other claims which were made upon you, and 
made it unnecessary to be frightened by “what might 
happen to you.” This was a basis for adventurous 
action, a spur to responsible living in the name of 
God and for His sake. Rather than dulling ethical 
concern, this kind of eschatological dimension 
strengthened it. 


The same thing remains true today. Reinhold 
Niebuhr has shown the relevance of this perspective 
to the solving of the problems of our contemporary 
society, in the concluding paragraphs of his essay 
in Goals of Economic Life (Harpers). And while 
Dr. John Mackay, moderator of the Presbyterian 
Church of the U.S.A., might not appreciate the 
descriptive term “gay abandon” to characterize his 
activity, it is certainly out of this kind of orientation 
that his significant and widely-published statement 
about “The New Idolatry” has come. His demand 
that we disavow the less-than-ultimate allegiances 
which our culture is trying to force upon us springs 
from the ultimate recognition that whether we live 
or whether we die we are the Lord’s, and it was a 
piece of inspired wisdom which prompted the edi- 
tors of Theology Today to reprint his statement in 
the heart of an issue of their journal devoted pre- 
cisely to the question of Christian eschatology. For 
here is eschatological concern being spelled out in 
terms which have a disturbing relevance to America 
at mid-century. 


The point is even more dramatically clear in the 
case of many Christians who are in areas of tension 
and danger today, notably East Germany. Many of 
the accounts of heroic resistance against Commu- 
nist tyranny which have come from that part of the 
world indicate that it has been precisely because of 
their eschatological hope that German Christians 
have had the courage and the power to stand firm 
against diabolical attempts to make them betray not 
only their faith, but also their fellow Christians. 

3. Finally, a re-examination of the New Testa- 
ment “climate of opinion” reminds us that the Chris- 
tian ts helped by his eschatological orientation to see 
what things are really important, and need doing. 
Paul saw, for example, that to take “the end”’ seri- 
ously, made it necessary to revise one’s attitude tow- 
ard possessions: 
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If you buy anything, you should remember that 
you do not have it to keep. If you make use of 
this world’s goods, remember you have no chance 
to use them up, for the structure of this world 
1s passing away. 

(1 Cor. 7 :30-31) 


To know that “the structure of this world is pass- 
ing away” helps one to answer the question, “What 
things are really worth caring about?” It helps one 
to gain a more adequate perspective on life. And a 
typical New Testament answer to the above question 
is found, for example, in 1 Peter: 

The end of all things is at hand: therefore, be 

sane and sober and say your prayers; above all, 

have intense love for one another; be hospitable; 

and use your gifts in the service of God that he 

may be glorified in everything. 

(1 Peter 4:7-11, abridged) 


“Such are the things,” Professor C. H. Dodd com- 
ments, in a passage in Gospel and Law, from 
which the above translations are taken, “that are 


worth caring about, if heaven and earth are about 
to pass away.” (p. 29) Notice once again, that it 
is important “to have intense love for one another” 
precisely because “the end of all things is at hand.” 
That is clearly the intent of the “therefore” in 
the quotation. All gifts are to be used “in the serv- 
ice of God.” Life is seen in its proper perspective 
when the element of eschatology is present. 


Iil 


Thus to take eschatology seriously is not to take 
ethical demands flippantly. The more seriously 
one regards his citizenship in the kingdom which 
is not of this world, the more seriously does he 
find himself engaged in the struggle within the 
kingdom of this world. Whether this fact makes 
sense in cold type or not, the whole experience of 
the early church shows that it makes sense when 
lived, and the experience of the 20th century church 
in the next half century may also be a means of 
showing that a revitalized eschatology means a re- 
vitalized ethic. 


Address to the Harvard Divinity School* 


DR. NATHAN M. PUSEY 


Members of the faculty and of the student body 
of the Divinity School— 

I am grateful to your acting dean, and to all 
of you, for this opportunity to meet and worship 
with you here in the Divinity School at the out- 
set of a new academic year and at the beginning 
of my career as President of the University of 
which we are all members. I should like to admit 
at once by way of qualification, before I say any- 
thing else, that I know very little—almost nothing 
—as yet about you or your program—about your 
achievements, your aspirations, or your frustra- 
tions; but I hope to learn a good deal about these 
things as time goes on. I hope, too, to find ways 
to work constructively with you to bring this school 
closer to our heart’s best desire; and I hope to 
play whatever part I can in such a way that I shall 
continue to be as welcome here in your company in 
the future as you have made me feel today. 

As I was not prepared for my election to the 
Presidency of Harvard near the close of the last 
academic year, so was I quite unready for the 


* The substance of this article was given by Dr. 
Nathan M. Pusey, President of Harvard University, at 
the opening convocation of the Harvard Divinity School. 
It 1s such a good definition of the changed religious 
climate of our day, and the very fact that it has been 
delivered by the President of Harvard University is so 
significant an event, that we published the address in 
full. 
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hundreds of congratulatory, and also often ad- 
monitory, letters which at once began to flood in 
upon me from all sorts and conditions of men, from 
all parts of the country, and even from abroad. Most 
of these—I can almost say, all of them—proved to 
be very welcome, but some of them were also dis- 
turbing because of the certainty and forecefulness, 
perhaps even the impetuosity and indignation—with 
which they pointed out things, sometimes even con- 
flicting things, which were said urgently to be 
needed at Harvard, and about which I knew 
nothing. 

No alleged shortcoming of the University was 
more frequently, nor more insistently, called to my 
attention than what was referred to as “the present 
low estate of religion at Harvard.” A good many of 
my correspondents also spoke with feeling about 
what they called “the neglected condition of the 
Divinity School.” It is of these two things that I 
wish to speak to you briefly today. A word about 
the latter first. 

I am sure the case for neglect of this institution 
can and has been overstated, but were an outsider 
simply to glance at their physical facilities, their 
budgets, enrolments, sizes of faculties, and the like, 
it does seem irrefutable that for one reason or an- 
other more has been done for schools devoted to 
other of the great intellectual concerns of mankind 
—for medicine, law, and business, for example— 
than for the Divinity School. And it will surely, 








therefore, be encouraging to you, as it is to me, to 
know that there is at present a considerably quick- 
ened interest among members of the governing 
boards, alumni, and others to correct this apparent 
imbalance. Some important preliminary steps have 
already been taken, and other more considerable ad- 
vances may be expected to follow in the future. I 
am sure we who are here today shall all welcome 
whatever is done in this direction. But now I want 
to talk rather about the other, the wider considera- 
tion, the alleged “present low estate of religion at 
Harvard” and of your relationship to this. I shall 
have to come to my point in rather a round-about 
way. 

Mr. Williams called our attention in introducing 
me to the fact that the last participation by a Presi- 
dent of the University in an exercise of the Divinity 
School was in 1909. He had mentioned this to me 
earlier in inviting me to speak here today and I 
was immediately curious to see what this presiden- 
tial valedictory had been like, and so got hold of it 
and read it. It was the address President Eliot gave 
at the close of the Eleventh Session of the Harvard 
Summer School of Theology in July, 1909, an ad- 
dress entitled The Religion of the Future. I do not 
know how familiar this is to you, but I shall need 
to refer to it to make one or two comments about 
our present situation and opportunity. 

In the first place, President Eliot’s address sug- 
gests at least one reply to those people who have 
been insisting on Harvard’s neglect of religion. For 
if one were to define religion as he apparently did, 
it is abundantly clear that this University was not, 
never has been, and is not now, irreligious at all. 
On the contrary. 

There is evidence for President Eliot’s own deep 
personal faith, and its nobility, in every line of his 
address, and it is possible—indeed it seems to me 
probable—that this faith not only animated many 
of the people at work in the University in his time, 
but that it had done so for a long time both before 
and after, and that much of the University’s present 
great stature is owed to it. For example, he said 
in 1909, “The new religion will foster powerfully 
a virtue which is compartively new in the world— 
the love of truth and the passion for seeking it.” 
And again: “The workman today, who gets cut or 
bruised by a rough or dirty instrument, goes to a 
surgeon, who applies an antiseptic dressing to the 
wound, and prevents the poisoning. That surgeon is 
one of the ministers of the new religion. When 
dwellers in a slum suffer the familiar evils caused by 
over-crowding, impure food, and cheerless labor, 
the modern true believers contend against the 
sources of such misery by providing public baths, 
playgrounds, wider and cleaner streets, better dwell- 





ings, and more effective schools,—that is, they attack 
the sources of physical and moral evil.” 


The word “moral” is slipped in rather unexpect- 
edly at the end here, and it may carry the argument 
a bit too far, but despite this, there can be no doubt 
that President Eliot was a sincere and fervent be- 
liever in a religion that placed its greatest reliance 
on increased knowledge and good works. And I 
suspect further, as I have said, that a similar faith 
was widely held by members of this University in 
the period before the first World War when it was 
probably closer to an earlier Christian conviction 
than it was later to be, and that it has been held by 
many ever since. Judged by its fruits it has surely 
proved no inconsiderable faith, for it manifestly 
released, or at least expressed, a strong creative 
force that has been productive of much good both 
within the University and outside, and it seems to 
me beyond question, as I have said, that the present 
greatness of this University springs in no small 
measure from it. And yet I think it is no less true 
that by itself, this faith will no longer do. 


We might quarrel endlessly over the relationship 
between humanitarianism and high religion. There 
would be no profit in this for us today. Let me then 
just state the following as a personal conviction, and 
go on: that though our predecessors in President 
Eliot’s generation were unquestionably men of 
great faith, their faith will not do for us, if for no 
other reason, because events of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury have made its easy optimism unpalatable. For 
example, the passage about the passion for truth 
quoted above continued, “and the truth will progres- 
sively make men free; so that the coming genera- 
tions will be freer, and therefore more productive 
and stronger than the preceding.” We are not quite 
so sure about this as they were and it is this uncer- 
tainty itself which constitutes our present greatest 
problem. 


It is not that we do not have faith, or at least 
want to have faith, but that certainty escapes us, 
and that all things have been brought into doubt, 
and that fearing to be victimized we are inclined 
not to believe at all. We simply are not the “true 
believers” of whom President Eliot spoke, and this 
suggests that his was not a religion for the future, 
but that something was left out of it which has 
now gone a long way toward vitiating his position, 
and which we must get hold of again in the midst 
of our present difficulties, if we are to get on. 

For President Eliot the enemies to his true faith 
were churches, creeds, priests, anything supernatural, 
any concern for a life after death, anything that 
professed to be sacramental. I suspect, for example, 
—though I do not know this—that he would have 
considered the doctrine central to generations of 
believers, that Christ came into the world to save 
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sinners, as so much twaddle. His was to be a “sim- 
ple and rational faith” and there was to be no place 
in it for “metaphysical complexities or magical 
rites.” 

We may overlook the disparaging conjunction of 
unequal things in the last phrase, and observe simply 
that such things were not so easily to be gotten rid 
of: churches and creeds and metaphysical complexi- 
ties persist, and we have need of them still. There 
has been ample time since 1909 to discover that you 
cannot get rid of things of this kind, or at least of 
the needs from which they spring, simply by turn- 
ing your back on them or by pretending that they are 
not there. This is where President Eliot may have 
been wrong, at least wrong for our time, for it has 
now become frighteningly clear that if you try to 
ignore metaphysical considerations—(I would say 
consideration of ultimate things )—or cover them up 
in bursts of energy, they will rise up in perverted 
and distorted forms to mock one’s thus too-circum- 
scribed efforts. Nor was it right to have assumed, 
as President Eliot did, that if only one could get 
rid of churches and creeds, one would by that act 
also get rid of human failings which had in the 
first place produced the blemishes irritating to him. 
Churchmen are not the only men who can be guilty 
of failures of imagination, understanding and char- 
ity. 

President Eliot had a creed, whether he admitted 
to it or not. It is there implicit in every line of his 
address. But in our time most of us will find this 
an inadequate one. What this proves, I think, is 
that our need was not then and is not now to get rid 
of creeds, but rather to examine into them, and now 
again, more especially, to find an adequate one for 
our time. We need to know, but we need also to 
believe, and what we want especially to do is to be- 
lieve knowingly and to know with conviction. 

President Eliot apparently would not, or could 
not, recognize that the old forms of Christianity 
which he was so ready to depreciate, and which, as 
they had been latterly abused, rightfully irritated 
him, had at one time been vehicles for holding and 
transmitting truth, that is, for communicating pro- 
found and relevant insights about the human situa- 
tion, from one generation to another. And what he 
did not suspect was that in getting rid of the forms 
we ordinary citizens would also run the risk of get- 
ting rid of the insights, and that we would, in fact, 
then in surrendering to a new kind of blindness or 
idolatry, run the risk of cutting ourselves off from 
a whole, possibly even the most central, area of 
human experience. He was wrong, I think, in urging 
his generation to get rid of what he called “pagan- 
ized Christianity” by eschewing metaphysics and by 
escaping into a formless empyrean of good will. It 
would have been better to have exhorted them, 
rather, while keeping a firm grasp on the spiritual 
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treasure that had been transmitted to them, to 
wrestle more vigorously toward a fresh understand- 
ing of “first things.” At any rate it seems to me we 
must do this. For our need is not for a religion for 
the future but for religion now, for the vigorous and 
creative faith which Eliot and his generation had has 
in considerable measure spent its force, and in many 
areas, in many minds, a paralyzing disbelief has 
taken its place. A new effort of the human mind 
and heart and will is thus called for, and this, it 
seems to me, is where you—in this school and 
schools of this kind—come in. For, “if the trumpet 
give an uncertain sound, who shall prepare himself 
to the battle ?” 

Out of our present great need a renewal must 
come. I do not mean to imply that we can lift our- 
selves by our own boot-straps, but I am ready to 
insist that we can now study in areas too long 
neglected, can at least a little relax our wills and 
our zealotry, and can learn again to listen and to let 
ourselves be helped. 

It has been my experience that when one inquires 
today about religious questions—at least outside 
professional circles—one is apt normally to be met 
with disinterest, ignorance, and apathy on the one 
hand, and too often where interest does exist, with 
ignorance and fanatacism on the other. We have 
not been well taught about religion, and there is as 
a consequence a very widespread religious illiteracy 
and correspondingly little religious practice. Per- 
haps as pupils we have been inclined to be unteach- 
able. But I do not want to slip into President Eliot’s 
error here by seeming to imply that all that is lack- 
ing is knowledge. It is rather, I think, faith. 

Personal religion, and understanding of, and par- 
ticipation in, the work of the Church, could appar- 
ently in many earlier generations be taken for 
granted. Latterly they have tended to ebb away in 
the all but universal adoration of the State, and in 
almost idolatrous preoccupation with the secular 
order, the accumulation of knowledge, and with good 
works. There is not, and cannot be, a quarrel with 
any of these things in themselves, but only with the 
notion that they are independentiy sufficient goods. 
And it is because they have been tried and the peo- 
ple are still not fed, that you especially are now pre- 
sented with an immense new and most difficult 
responsibility. 

There is an almost desperate urgency for this and 
for other schools of religion now vigorously to do 
something fresh and convincing to meet the present 
need. It is leadership in religious knowledge, and 
even more, in religious experience—not increased 
industrial might, not more research facilities, cer- 
tainly not these things by themselves—of which we 
now have a most gaping need. And it is because of 
this that you who have chosen to study religion and 
to give your lives to the ministry stand again where 
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many times before your illustrious predecessors have 
stood in the very center of the fight. Andover Hall 
is not on the periphery of Harvard University ; it 
is not remote from any region where the serious 
business of men is done—and it cannot be per- 
mitted to become so. 

Harvard was begun at least in part, as you know, 
because our earliest predecessors were afraid lest 
they leave an illiterate ministry behind them. Cer- 
tainly no one is going, or ever intended, to argue 
for an illiterate ministry; but if we think as Eliot 
did of all who do the world’s work as ministers, 
regardless of what they know or care for God, per- 
haps that is what we have been getting. Our more 
immediate predecessors were inclined to think you 
can serve God through many careers other than that 
of the formal ministry. In this they were completely 
right. But it does not necessarily follow that in 
these other careers, any more than in the formal 
ministry itself, one necessarily serves God. We 
need to know what we are doing and how best to 
do it. And here again we all have need of you. 

It is my very sincere hope therefore that theo- 
logical studies can here be given a fresh impetus and 
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a new life within this University. It is to be hoped, 
too, that such an augmented effort in this direction 
will result in more able and dedicated young men’s 
coming into the ministry behind you, and that a 
changing climate of opinion will then make it pos- 
sible for you who have chosen this path to lead 
fully significant and effective lives in a new and 
more Christian society. 

Theology should not be thought of as a minor in- 
tellectual exercise among other intellectual exercises 
—certainly not only this. It is expected to carry an 
answer to our deepest hungers and need. You are 
here to grow in the knowledge, but also the love of 
God, and you should leave these halls with a will 
steadfastly to help others to do the same. 

I do not wish to argue that there is any Christian 
truth different from truth itself. But it is necessary 
to recognize that truth can be lost in a formless and 
uninformed faith, and that we can no longer get 
along in the face of our present great needs with 
such. The University must always serve truth, but 
we must make a fresh effort and learn again to do 
this more fully. Eliot’s insight did not encompass 
the whole of it ; another man’s will not either, but we 
must go on trying, freshly and creatively, in hu- 
mility and in love, and with all the allies we can 
find. It is to be hoped, therefore, that we can now 
here have a revitalized school of religious learning, 
and that its influence will be increasingly felt 
througout the whole University. 

A member of your faculty said here a few years 
ago that, “Faith is the consciousness that moral 
values and spiritual experiences have a sacred char- 
acter” —‘‘faith is the consciousness that moral values 
and spiritual experiences have a sacred character.” 
It is more of this consciousness that we most des- 
perately need, and that, difficult as it may seem to 
be epistemologically, we must learn again to know by 
faith with thanksgiving. There are many who will 
join with me in the hope expressed here today that 
in this effort Harvard—especially the faculty and 
the graduates of this school—will again lead the 
way. 
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Due to a printer’s error in the note on Mr. Niebuhr’s 
article, the reference is not clear. It should read: “The 
substance of this article will appear as a chapter in a 
symposium entitled ‘An Analysis of the Kinsey Reports 
on Sexual Behaviour in the Human Male and Female,’ 
edited by Donald Porter Geddes, and published by The 
New American Library and E. P. Dutton, Co.” 
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